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those of Cairo) clearly reflects a situation largely 
outdated. P 
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SHADDAD s. ‘AD, a personage associated 
with the legendary town of Iram Dhat al-‘Imad, to 
whom is attributed its foundation. For information on 
him, see ‘Ap and IRAM. (T. Faup) 

SHADDAD s. ‘AMR b. Hisl b. al-Adjabb ... al- 
Kurashi al-Fihri, Companion of the Prophet 
(sahabi), as also his son AL-MUSTAWRID, who transmit- 
ted on the authority of his father. 

It is unknown when he was born or when he died. 
But since his son was also a Companion, he must have 
been of a certain age in the earliest Islamic period. But 
contrariwise, there is known a tradition of his from the 
Islamic period, transmitted by his son from Shaddad 
and going back to the Prophet Muhammad himself, 
“I went along to the Prophet's side ... took his hand, 
and lo, it was softer than silk and colder than snow” 
(see Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba, ii, 141 no. 3855; on the 
vocalisation of the name Hisl (sic) and of Fihr, see 
Caskel-Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab, ii, 324, 246, and 
Kahhala, Mu‘djam kaba?il al-farab, *Beirut 1985, i, 
271, iii, 929). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
7 (R.G. Knounv) 

SHADDADIDS or Banū SHADDAD, a minor 
dynasty of Arran and eastern Armenia which 
flourished from the 4th/10th to the 6th/12th century 
(ca. 340-570/ca. 951-1174), with a main line in Gandja 
and Dwin {g.vv.] and a junior, subsequent one in Ani 
[q.v.] which persisted long after the end of the main 
branch under Saldjuk and latterly Ildeñizid 
suzerainty. 

There seems no reason to doubt the information in 
the history of the later Ottoman historian Münedjdjim 
Bashi that the Shaddadids were in origin Kurdish. 
Their ethnicity was complicated by the fact that they 
adopted typically Daylami names like Lashkari and 
Marzubàn and even Armenian ones like Ashot, but 
such phenomena merely reflect the ethnic diversity of 
northwestern Persia and eastern Transcaucasia at this 
time. 

Around 340/951 the adventurer Mubammad b. 
Shaddad b. K.r.t.k established himself in Dwin whilst 
the Musáfirid Daylami ruler of Adharbaydjan Mar- 
zubàn b. Muhammad was pre-occupied with various 
of his enemies, including Kurdish and other Daylami 
rivals, the Arab Hamdanids, the Rus [4.v.] and the 
Büyids (who eventually captured and imprisoned 


Marzubáàn) [see MuSAFIRIDS]; but Ibn Shaddad was 
unable to hold on to Dwin and had to flee into the 
Armenian kingdom of Vaspurakan. Muhammad's 
eldest son Lashkari (d. 368/978-9) in 360/971 seized 
Gandja and made the Shaddadids an independent 
power, ending Musáfirid influence in Arran and ex- 
panding northwards into Shamkür in Transcaucasia 
and eastwards to Bardha‘a [q.v.]. After the short reign 
of Muhammad's second son Marzuban, the third son 
Fadl (I) began a long reign (375-422/986-1031) and, 
in general, expanded the Shaddadid territories from 
his base in Arran. He combatted neighbouring Arme- 
nian princes, recovered Dwin from them in ca. 
413/1022, and occupied the territories of the 
Armenicised Hungarian Sevordik* to the west of 
Shamkir. His campaigns against the Armenian 
Bagratids of Tashir, who had styled themselves 
“kings of [Caucasian] Albania", Alvank‘, and the 
Georgians, met with varying fortunes, but in 
421/1030, after a successful foray into Georgia, he was 
intercepted by the Georgian king Liparit and the 
Armenian one David Anholin of Tashir and his forces 
disastrously defeated. He had in 418/1027 constructed 
a fine bridge over the Araxes river [see AL-Rass], 
possibly in anticipation of an incursion into the 
Rawwadids' [q.v.] territory of Adharbaydjan. 

By this time, the whole region was becoming con- 
fused and unstable, with strong Byzantine pressure on 
the Armenian princes and with increasing raids from 
the Turkmen Oghuz bands, who were eventually to 
establish Saldjük suzerainty over Adharbaydjan and 
Arran; thus the chroniclers record an attack on Shad- 
dadid Gandja by Kutlumush b. Arslan Isra7il [see 
sALDJÜkIDs. III. 5] in 437/1045-6 or 438/1046-7. “Alī 
Lashkari b. Fadl (I) (425-40/1034-49) had a successful 
and prosperous reign; he was praised by the Persian 
poet Katran [q.v.), who frequented his court at Gan- 
dja, amongst other things for a major victory over the 
joint forces of the rulers of Armenia and Georgia; but 
towards the end of his reign, he was besieged in Gan- 
dja by the Oghuz, mentioned above, and relief only 
came from the imminent approach of a Byzantine and 
Georgian army. 

Lashkari’s brother Abu ’l-Aswar Shawur (I) had 
ruled in Dwin as a vassal of the elder members of the 
Shaddadid family—in effect as an autonomous 
prince—since 413/1022, in the face of increasing 
Greek pressure on the region which culminated in 
Byzantine operations against Dwin and Ani. In 
441/1049-50 he took over power in Gandja also, and 
ruled as the last great independent Shaddadid until 
459/1067. Although married to a sister of the Arme- 
nian king of Tashir David Anholin (whence, 
doubtless, the name Ashüt given to his second son), 
Abu "l-Aswar achieved a great contemporary reputa- 
tion as a ghazi against the infidels and he restored the 
Shaddadid principality to much of its former glory in 
Arran and Shamkur. But after the Saldjük Toghril 
Beg had made the Rawwadids of Adharbaydjan his 
tributaries at Tabriz, the sultan came to Gandja in 
446/1054 and Abu ’]-Aswar became his vassal also. In 
the latter part of his reign, he participated in the 
Turkmen expansion into Armenian and eastern 
Anatolia, and he further combatted his kinsmen the 
Yazidi Shirwan-Shahs [4.».] in Shirwan to the north 
of Arran and repelled raids by the Alans or As [see 
ALAN] of the central Caucasus. 

But in the end, the Saldjüks imposed direct rule 
over Arran and brought about the end of Shaddadid 
power there. Abu 'l-Aswàr's son Fadl (II) was cap- 
tured by the Georgians, and the Shirwan-Shah 
Fariburz b. Sallar invaded Arran. When sultan Alp 
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Arslan's eunuch commander Sàwtigin passed through 
Arrán in 460/1068, the dissensions within the Shad- 
dadid ruling family were apparent to the Saldjük 
ruler, and when Sawtigin appeared for a second time 
in 468/1075, the rule of Fadl (IID b. Fadl (II) was end- 
ed and the Shaddadids’ territories were annexed to 
the Great Saldjik empire. 

. However, the branch installed by the Saldjüks at 
Ani continued for another century or so. Ani, the 
capital of the Armenian Bagratids, had been taken 
over from them by the Byzantines, but in 456/1064 
was conquered by Alp Arslan. Certainly by 464/1072, 
and probably before then, the Shaddadid Abü 
Shudjà Manüftihr b. Abi ’l-Aswar (I) (d. ca. 
512/1118?) was governing the city. The history of the 
Shaddadids of Ani is known only sketchily. We no 
longer have for them an Islamic source comparable to 
the information on the main line in Gandja found in 
Münedjdjim Bashi and going up to 468/1075-6. We 
do know that Manūčihr, with help from his Great 
Saldjük suzerains, had to fight off attacks by the Ar- 
tukid Il Ghazi of Mardin [see ARTUKIDs] and by the 
latter's vassals such as Kizil Arslan (sometimes called 
in the Arabic sources al-Sabu* al-Ahmar ‘‘the Red 
Lion"), of the region to the south of Lake Van; but 
the Shaddàdids seem to have held on to Dwin till 
498/1104-5. In the reign of Mant¢ihr’s son and suc- 
cessor Abu 'l-Aswar Shawur (II), the Georgian king 
David the Restorer (1089-1125) recaptured Ani for 
the Christians and replaced the Muslim crescent 
emblem on the Armenian eathedral there by the cross, 
but it was recovered for the Muslims by Abu "l-Aswàr 
(II's son Fadl or Fadlün (III) (d. 524/1130), who also 
retook Dwin and Gandja. Nevertheless, the Shad- 
dàdid pricipality of Ani remained under Georgian 
overlordship, and few facts are known about the 
Shaddadid amirs of the middle decades of the century. 
After internal unrest within Ani itself the Georgians 
occupied the city in 556/1161, carrying off Fadlün 
(IV) b. Mahmüd b. Manūčihr, and shortly afterwards 
sacked Dwin and Gandja also. It was Eldigüz or Il- 
defiiz [¢.v.] who regained Ani in 559/1164, and the 
historian of Mayyafarikin al-Fariki records that its 
governorship was given by him to a Shaddadid, 
Shahanshah (b. Mahmüd) b. Manücihr; he ruled 
there until the Georgians once again conquered Ani in 
570/1174-5. Thereafter, the Shaddadids fade from 
mention, except that a Persian inscription in Ani of 
595/1198-9 was apparently made by ''Sultan b. 
Mahmud b. Shàwur b. Manüftihr al-Shaddadi’’, 
whom Minorsky identified with the brother of Fadlün 
(IV), Shahanshah (= Sultan in Arabic). 

The family thus disappears from history; the Ani 
branch, at least, had been notable for its beneficent 
rule over both Muslims and Christians of this 
ethnically and religiously very mixed region, echoing 
the similar, generally just treatment of the Muslims in 
their own lands by the Georgian kings. 
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AL-SHADHILI, Asu 't.- HasaN SALI b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar (ca. 593-656/ca. 1196-1258), one 
of the great figures in the Süfism of the 
brotherhoods. His teachings launched a tarika 
which gave birth to numerous, dynamic ramifica- 
tions. These developed and have constituted a 
mystical tradition very widespread in North Africa 
and equally present in the rest of the Islamic world, as 
far as Indonesia. 

Al-Shadhili’s life is known to us through the texts 
compiled by his disciples, often late and in a clearly 
hagiographical mould. It is thus hard to distinguish 
the historic personage from what pious legend or the 
archetype of the wali has brought forward. Yet one 
can sketch out the course of life of one of the most 
famous saints of Maghribi Islam. The most important 
sources here are the Latà?;f al-minan of Ibn «Ata? Allah 
(d. 709/1309; ed. ‘A.H. Mahmid, Cairo 1974) and 
the Durrat al-asrar of Ibn al-Sabbagh (d. 724/1323; 
Brockelmann, S II, 147, which places his work ca. 
751/1350, to be corrected; ed. Tunis 1304/1886). 
There is also the synthesis of Ibn *Iyad (sometimes 
written Ibn ‘Ayyad and even Ibn ‘Abbad), the 
Mafakhir al-‘aliyya fi "I-ma?àthir. al-shadhiliyya, Cairo 
1355/1937, much later than the previous two sources 
since it cites al-Suyüti, Zarrük (9th/15th century) and 
al-Sha‘rani (10th/16th century). 

Al-Shadhili was born in northern Morocco, in the 
Ghumaára country between Ceuta and Tangiers in ca. 
583/1187 or ten years later, according to the sources. 
He claimed descent from the Prophet via al-Hasan. 
He studied the various religious sciences in Fas, was 
tempted for some time to follow alchemy, but aban- 
doned it for the mystical way in its proper sense. Seek- 
ing instruction from the great masters of his time, and 
seeking especially to meet the Pole (see gurs}, he left 
for the East, sc. ‘Irak, in 615/1218, where he con- 
tinued his education, notably with the shaykh Abu ’]- 
Fath al-Wasiti (d. 632/1234), disciple and khalifa of 
Ahmad al-Rifa‘l [see R1FAS1yya]. One master (ba‘d al- 
awliyà?, according to Durra, 4), nevertheless suggested 
that he should return to the Maghrib to seek out the 
Pole of the age. Back in his homeland, Morocco, al- 
Shadhili recognised the Pole in the person of the her- 
mit of the Rif, ‘Abd al-Salàm b. Mashish (d. 
625/1228 [q.v.]). He stayed with the latter for several 
years, until ‘Abd al-Salam suggested that he should 
travel to Ifrikiya; it is not impossible that al-Shadhili's 
departure was motivated by local disturbances, in the 
course of which ‘Abd al-Salam was murdered. We do 
not know exactly why he decided to settle precisely in 
the village of Shadhila, half-way between Tunis and 
Kayrawan, nor why he henceforth began to be called 
by the nzsba of al-Shadhili—which a flash of divine in- 
spiration offered him the interpretation of al-Shadhdh li 
‘the man set apart for My service and My love" 
(Durra, 10). But his teaching and personal influence 
speedily acquired a great fame in the land. Numerous 
miraculous happenings were attributed to him; he is 
said to have been in touch with al-Khadir. His influ- 
ence displeased the ‘ulama’ of Kayrawan, who launch- 


